OUR AMBASSADOR KING

them, they had no great difficulty in finding the solu-
tion. Some fitted themselves into strange, fancy dress
uniforms, suggesting that Mr. Willie Clarkson might
have passed that way at some time. Others deemed a
top hat and a change of loin cloth to be the correct wear.
The point here, surely, is, not the quaintness of their
devisings, but rather the friendliness which could
persuade them to go to such lengths. Out-of-the-way,
too, were some of the gifts the Prince received from the
chiefs as he journeyed along the West Coast. Plague
threatened to stop the proposed visit to Nigeria, but the
danger was circumvented by the Prince making for Iddo
Island on a tender while the ILepulse stood by. That is
the kind of incident which is continually fighting up
the Prince's tours as we follow them. Every stopping-
place on the route was worth the trouble of some specially
thought-out sign of recognition. To explain these
incidents as mere showmanship fails to account for their
spontaneity. The response to this particular gesture in
Nigeria was no less spontaneous, for a great shout
went up from the natives and was sustained for half an
hour.

The Prince then journeyed to West Sudan and at
Kano took part in a Durbar to which came a band of
twenty thousand horsemen under Moslem chieftains.
To their greetings and shoutings he replied by raising
a clenched fist after their own manner.

Meanwhile Capetown was preparing a welcome
which should at least equal any that the Prince had
previously enjoyed. When the time came, it seemed to
surpass them all, so high-spirited was it and so variously
expressed. It was as if the people were striving by their
welcoming breath to lift the fog which had settled on the
town and marred the Prince's first sight of it; and if
the reader thinks that too fanciful a notion he must know
that in any case, the fog took sudden leave soon after
the Prince's arrival, and all the beauty of the place was
spread before him. The Earl of Athlone received him.